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<I>HE Dbgo^ahio^ and Fui^nishei^. 




"DOING UP" CURTAINS. 

SHERE are many and bitter complaints of the poor wearing 
qualities of lace curtains as compared with those that 
" lasted for years in the times of our grandmothers." Complain- 
ants often insist that the quality has deteriorated and that them 
are no such goods made as those bearing date of forty years ago, 
many of which are even yet in a more presentable condition 
than our own, that have passed through perhaps two or three 
cleanings in as many years. 

The reason for this .is more than any other one thing, the 
difference in the process of cleaning. In suburban localities, 
where the modern professional curtain cleaner is unknown, it is 
altogether probable that the curtains last as long as ever. They 
are carefully washed under the personal supervision of the 
housekeeper or by her own hands, are put upon the grass to 
bleach, and when sufficiently clear are rinsed and starched, not 
too stiff, for that might cause them to break, but just enough 
to make them look new. They are then neatly and regularly 
pinned down upon the parlor carpet and left to dry with locked 
doors, to keep out intruders, and open windows to let in the 
air. When taken up they are almost if not altogether as good- 
looking as new, and have suffered little if any injury during the 
process. Treated in this way tamboured lace curtains will last 
until the owners are wearied with seeing them around, and get 
new ones for variety. The modern process is very different. 
The curtain is put into a large cauldron, with scarcely water 
enough to cover it, and is- boiled in the strongest bleaching 
chemicals. It is slightly rinsed and stiffly starched. If it is 
torn or the threads are broken, a section of net lace is dipped 
in thick starch or paste and laid over the broken spot, which 
has been partly closed by being drawn together with very fine 
thread. The net is then pressed upon the curtain with such 
force as to unite them like one fabric. The curtains are then 
dried, folded and sent home to be put up. There is sufficient 
strength in the starch and threads to hold the material together 
while the starch remains, but when next it is necessary to clean 
them they will be likely to drop apart by their own weight as 
soon as they are thoroughly wet. Very few curtains will bear 
the third cleaning of this sort. It has therefore become one of 
the dreads of the housekeeper's life to have the curtain cleaning 
season come around. It is much better to have this done at 
home if possible, as a really good set of curtains ought to last at 
least until they are hopelessly out of fashion. 

In country districts, where bleaching preparations and chemi- 
cals are unknown, there are tamboured lace curtains that have 
been in continuous use for twenty-five years. Of course they 
are often left for weeks in peaceable possession of the best parlor, 
and are less pulled about and handled than in the average city 
home, but any fairly good curtain should last five or six years, 
with yearly cleaning and constant use. 

Where fine lace curtains are very much soiled they should 



be put over-night in a tub of warm water, with a little soap and 
a couple of tablespoonfuls of ammonia. Unless there are stains 
on them they may be made almost entirely clean by moving 
them about in the tub, letting the water drain off and adding 
fresh water that is quite warm. They should never be wrung by 
the hands ; if there is no wringer let them drain and hang them 
up to drip and dry. After this they should be starched and 
pinned out or put upon a frame. Many country families have 
for many years used ordinary quilting frames, with a strip of 
cloth tacked upon one edge of the frame, and upon which the 
curtain is pinned. The frame is then stretched out until the 
curtain is perfectly smooth and securely fastened. It is said that 
a patent is based upon this idea, but the practice of using 
quilting frames is older than the patentee can possibly be. 



WHAT $120 DID IN A COTTAGE AT THE 
THOUSAND ISLANDS. 

THIRTY-ONE dollars went into the sitting-room and never 
came out ; $18.00 sat down around, in the form of rattan 
rockers, two painted in cherry and interwoven in the 
back and arms with pink tissue paper rolled tightly, two in 
black, with yellow, and two in the original, with blue ; $5.00 
lay on the floor in golden brown and seal checked matting ; 
$4.00 looked very cheery in 49 cent yellow china pongee, hung 
with small brass rings on a bamboo cane, covering a number of 
shelves, on which were the light novels of the day. $0.75 drop- 
ped into the carpenter's hand when the last nail was driven in 
a t6te-a-t€te, and $2.60 looked radiant in its light flowered cre- 
tonne covered cushions. $1.00 in two- gilded kitchen stools, 
gaily decorated at the top of each leg with different shades of 
tissue paper. 

In the dining-room $8.00 was metamorphosed into eight pine 
chairs, varnished with white varnish, which, with a cushion, 
each covered with a different shade of china pongee silk, and 
tied to the legs with a pretty bow, looked well worth the money. 
$6.00 appeared very substantial in the dining table. $1.50 in a 
leather lambrequin, around a wide shelf, cheaply does the ser- 
vice of a buffet, and seemed proud of the family silver. $2.60 in 
2i cent cheese cloth and lace, used as sash draperies in all the 
windows, gave a clean cottage prettiness to the whole house. 

$16.00 in an ivory white painted bedroom set, lighted up the 
cherry stained walls and floor of the first bedroom. The opposite 
room appeared cool and sweet, with its walls of baby blue and 
$16.00 set of the same hue. The golden brown and seal matting 
at 31J cents, per yard left $25.00 to skip into the next room and 
be changed into an ash-stained set and cherry colored matting. 

When the summer came around the boys of the family 
shouted with joy, ''hurrah for the Thousand Islands !"— the 
girls danced with glee, and the proud father called from the 
deck of the boat, as he waved his hand in farewell to his friend 
on the shore, "Come up and see us now Robert in our island 
home. The friend enviously muttered under his teeth, but he 
never knew that the " Island Home " only cost $620 to build and 
furnish. 



Handsome, stately pillars for separating parlors look far 
more imposing than folding doors; nor do they exclude the use 
of portieres. 
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